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A NEW FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 


By Oscar E. NyBAKKEN 
State University of Iowa 


In the recently revised curriculum of 
the College of Liberal Arts of the State 
University of lowa, increased import- 
ance is given to measurable achievement 
in a subject, and less to accumulation 
of credit for course completion. This 
applies especially to the minimum re- 
quirements in the basic skills of read- 
ing. writing, speaking, and computation, 
and to physical fitness. The principle 
is applied also to foreign languages. 

A minimum standard of performance 
in one foreign language (of those 
offered in the college) is required for 
graduation. This standard is defined as 
that which can be attained by most col- 
lege students in a new language after 
two semesters ‘eight semester hours) of 
semi-intensive study of that language. 
The criterion of whether or not the stu- 
dent has fulfilled the minimum language 
requirement for the A. B. degree is his 
performance on a language achievement 
test. A student may well receive a pass- 
ing grade in a foreign language course 
and receive eight semester hours toward 
graduation for it, but if he fails to pass 
the achievement test he will have to 
devote further study to the same lan- 
guage; or he may, if he wishes, trans- 
fer to another language, but must, in 
that case, pass the achievement test in it. 

Students who have studied a foreign 
language for two or more years in high 
school, or who otherwise have acquired 
skill in a language, may take the achieve- 
ment test upon entrance to the Univer- 
sity, or at any time prior to their gradu- 
ation. Others, in the large majority of 
cases, will enroll for courses in lan- 
guages at the University. Those students 
who fail to pass the achievement test in 
their first attempt must present evidence 
of further study of the language before 
they take the test again. Candidates for 
the A. B. degree are encouraged to con- 
tinue language study beyond the eight 
semester-hour elementary course; and 
those who do continue generally vol- 
untarily postpone taking the test until 
they have completed further work. 


The achievement tests, quite compre- 


hensive and largely objective, are de- 
signed, administered, and graded by the 
several foreign language departments in 
cooperation with the University Exam- 
inations Service. They are not looked 
upon as an integral part of the basic 
eight-hour language course, even though 
most students will take them at the end 
of the semester during which they are 
enrolled in the basic course. The tests 
are given regularly at the beginning of 


GOIN’ HOME 


A Translation of the Words Fitted by William Arms 
Fisher to the Largo from the New World Symphony 
of Anton Dvorak, Op. 95. 


By ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN 
The Ohio State University 


Domum iam redeo, domum redeo; 
Die sereno, tranquillus mox eo. 


‘Non procul, prope est, laxas trans fores; 


Otio placidus, iam non timeo. 

Mater expectat me, manet me pater; 

Illic stant omnes mi dilectissimi, 
dilectissimi, dilectissimi. 


Damni nil, omne lucrosum; non dolet; 

Pedes non titubant, nil desidero. 

Non vagor, Lucifer monstrat semitam. 

Tenebrae fugiunt, abit somnium 

Turbidum. Vere iam et continuo 

Vivitur. Semper subridens vigilo, 
-ridens vigilo, -ridens vigilo. 


every academic year and at the end of 
every semester or summer term, and 
may be taken at other times if the stu- 
dent has the approval of the language 
department concerned. 

In a modern language the student has 
a choice between a course which stresses 
the acquisition of reading ability and 
one which stresses the speaking objec- 
tive. In Latin and Greek, although the 
oral-aural aspect is not entirely omitted, 
reading is the primary objective. In the 
basic course in Latin, both the material 
selected for study and the method of 
its presentation, as well as the grouping 
of students in the smaller drill sections, 
are such that the maximum benefits may 


accrue both to those for whom the course 
is terminal and to those who continue 
in the language. The basic course pre- 
pares for the reading of Vergil’s Aeneid 
during the second year. ' 

All the elementary basic foreign lan- 
guage courses, classical and modern, are 
organized on a semi-intensive basis so 
as to require five teacher-student con- 
tact hours per week. Three of these hours 
are given to regular class instruction, 
and two to drill and closer instruction 
in smaller groups, of from seven to 
fifteen students. In the spoken language 
courses the drill work consists largely 
of practice in speaking the language 
under the supervision of instructors and 
informants most of whom are natives of 
foreign countries or have lived for some 
time in other lands. In the reading 
courses the drill periods afford an op- 
portunity of assisting the students with 
their individual difficulties in reading, 
or of presenting historical-cultural ma- 
terial, word study, etc., for which there 
is no time in the regular instructional 
periods. 

The new program was not in effect in 
every detail during 1944-45. Since fresh- 
men who entered during the year were 
given the option of qualifying in lan- 
guage either under the new arrange- 
ments or under the former requirement 
(a passing grade in twelve semester 
hours of one language), it is not yet 
known what proportion of entering 
freshmen with two, three, or four years 
of foreign language study in high school 
will succeed in meeting the achievement 
standards. During 1944-45, approxi- 
mately sixty-five per cent of the students 
in basic Spanish, fifty per cent of those 
in French, and twenty per cent of those 
in German, selected the courses in the 
spoken language. Of the total number 
of students in all foreign languages, 
classical and modern, who have taken 
the achievement tests to date, approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent have passed 
them. 

One indirect result which is expected 
from this change in the foreign language 
requirements is that the challenge of 
achievement will have a beneficial effect 
upon language instruction in the secon- 
dary schools. 
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THE CLASSICS IN MEXICO 


By CHARLES POOoRE 
Music and Drama Critic 
Mexico, D. F. 


HERE IS AN evident movement 

back to the classics here in 

Mexico. At least this is true 

in the curriculum of the Colegio 
Frances, comprising a series of schools 
on a private foundation, dating back to 
the eighteenth century—secondary and 
preparatory, for both boys and girls. 
And it is safe to take the work at Colegio 
Frances as a norm, for it stands for the 
best in scholarship in all the Republic. 
Its graduates carry off most of the prizes 
in the University, and later in life fill 
many important positions in the profes- 
sions and in business. 

It has been said that Mexico is a 
country of contradictions; and this, it 
appears, is true. For in the face of a 
church tradition of four hundred years, 
supporting a clergy well versed in the 
Latin tongue, we have today an almost 
total neglect of the language in Mexico’s 
schools. Only a few courses in Latin 
are offered, and those are not of a high 
standard. This neglect may perhaps be 
charged to the disastrous effect of the 
1910 revolution, which has to take the 
blame for so many of Mexico’s prob- 
lems, economic as well as cultural. 
However that may be, student interest 
in Mexico, as I see it exemplified in my 
young friends in the Colegio Frances 
schools, seems focussed on practical 
studies—engineering, chemistry, archi- 
tecture, and so on—which will insure 
for them a modicum of financial securi- 
ty for the future, and something more 
than necessities for the present. Mexicans 
are, first of all, practical. 


But today the Colegio Frances, in its 
various schools, has a project already 
approved to amplify the study of the 
classics. As outlined to me by the pro- 
fessor of Latin in the boys’ preparatory 
school, Liceo Fernando Sodi, the faculty 
will offer, in the not too distant future, 
five years of Latin in place of the present 
two. These five years will be divided 
between the secondary and preparatory 
schools—three years in the secondary, 
two in the preparatory school. This is 
quite apart from work in the classies 
offered by the National University, in 
its Department of Philosophy, in San 
Cosme Branch, where it is possible to 
pursue at least two years of more ad- 
vanced Latin. 

The new project calls also for some 
work in Greek, where today there is 
none. 


The project is still only on paper, to 
be sure. But it is worked out in detail. 
and is ready to be put into operation. 
It represents a real desire on the part 
of the administration to have a well- 
rounded curriculum on the pre-college 
level. 


v vw 
A NEIGHBORHOOD READING 
CIRCLE 


By B. L. von JarcHow, M.D. 
Racine, Wisconsin 


In Racine we have a reading circle. 
founded as an informal get-together a 
good many years ago. All the men were 
hand-picked, in a manufacturing town 
of 70,000. We meet in the evening 
once a week, and read and discuss 
books which are of great interest to 
us. We prefer to read our selections 
in the original language, with help from 
translations and commentaries. In the 
past we have done Plato’s Republic, Ver- 
gil’s Aeneid, Machiavelli's Prince, Rous- 
seau's Confessions, Goethe’s Faust, Mon- 
taigne’s Essays, Shakespeare’s Macbeth 
and Henry V1, and Darwin’s Origin of 
Species. 


Heterogeneous and catholic though 
our individual tastes are, yet we make a 
very homogeneous group, tied together 
by close friendship. Our membership 
includes a former professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a metallurgist, two 
high-school teachers of English, an elec- 
tric research engineer, a real estate man 


(a Ph.D., and for many years U. S. 


consul in South American countries), 


and an industrial chemist. We meet every 
third Sunday with our wives, and dis- 
cuss some interesting topic over an eve- 
ning meal and cigars. Twice a year we 
go for a three-day jaunt to some beauti- 
ful place in the neighboring states. At 
these times each reads a favorite literary 
selection. The real estate man prepares 
a talk on the history and ethnography 
of the region. The engineer does the 
same with the local geology. Our ama- 
teur astronomer always refers to some 
astronomical phenomenon. I, having re- 
ceived my Ph.D. in Germany, usually 
lead botanical and geological excursions. 
The former university professor, who is 
now a business man, heads our evening 
sessions. 


Occasionally we get into an ardent 
controversy as to the significance of a 
given passage. If the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and other works of reference 
fail us, we write to authorities in the field. 
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“THE RINGING GROOVES OF 
*‘CHANGE’” 


By A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


OST CONVERSATION and 

a great deal of writing in 

these days deal with the 

prospect of change. Inven- 
tions and scientific discoveries, the close 
binding together of the world by com. 
plete intercommunication, the manifold 
expected results of the war which has 
just ended, are thought of as conspiring 
to turn the old world as we have known 
it inside out. Some enterprising pro- 
fessors of the University of Chicago 
Round Table have even decided that 
we must educate for “change.” They 
thoughtfully anticipate that not all the 
metamorphoses apparently in sight may 
be for good. 

I once looked askance at this type of 
exaggerated agitation in a little paper, 
“This Too Will Pass.” in School and 
Society for September 13, 1941. A 
friendly commentator sent me a card 
bearing a picture of the Statue of Liberty, 
and suggested in real or mock criticism 
of my thought that this symbol, too, 
might be erased from the face of things. 
But we begin to see now that liberty, 
like truth, though crushed to earth, will 
certainly rise again. 

So it is with the fundamental things 
of earth in general. The men of Harvard 
will have to tread “musingly” through 
the precincts of the grand old institution, 
just as they did a hundred years ago, 
to become “the good and the great.” The 
shades of the campus, and its sunlight, 
will continue to be as “soothing” and as 
“dear,” respectively, to Harvard’s sons 
as they have always been. And similarly 
at Eli Yale, or wherever “good fellows 
get together.” And more than this, logic 
and literature, algebra and astronomy, 
history and histology, physics and _phil- 
ology, chemistry and Christianity, will all 
be the same to learn, now that the war 
is ended; and men will continue to go 
through the same intellectual mills as 
Plato and Aristotle, Cicero and Vergil. 
if they are to emerge the equals or the 
emulators of these. The time is not here, 
and never will be, when we can get our 
mathematics and our languages other- 
wise than by the sweat of our brows. 

Most of the presents of past “recorded 
time,” except when booms surcharged 
the air, as in 1928, have been filled with 
forebodings of darkness regarding their 
futures, interspersed with big and little 
makes of awaited thrills of “change.” 
As a matter of fact, with the startling 
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reality of the wireless and radio, and 
wings over the ocean (all old stuff now), 
not to mention the miracle of atom- 
smashing, we of the actual present can 
speculate upon our particular future with 
somewhat more sharpened senses than 
did many of our ancestors. 

From our present vantage point we 
may take note of the fact that a “thou- 
sand years of war” and a “thousand 
years of peace” were rung in long before 
we came into the world. What has hap- 
pened to Poland, France, Greece, and 
the rest does seem unique in barbarity, 
but only because it occurred at a time 
when we rashly believed that all so-called 
“civilized” mankind had definitely and 
finally turned its face completely “from 
the clod.” What we know now with surety 
is that we had neglected certain safe- 
guards that might have averted the holo- 
caust; but such knowledge has been pain- 
fully served up to the human race over 
and over again in past history. 

If only the wiseacres discussed their 
perpetual obsessions of upsetting 
“change” among themselves in the pri- 
vacy of their “smoke-filled” habitations, 
instead of constantly rushing them into 
print, and throwing them out upon the 
far too patient air! As it is, our stu- 
dents are kept in unnecessary pertur- 
bation, and in “confusion worse con- 
founded,” so that even the best of them 
find it hard to keep their feet upon the 
everlasting earth. 

v 
LARS PORSENA AND THE 
GENERAL 

Newspapers recently carried the story 
of how a “double” replaced Gen. Eisen- 
hower on various occasions during the 
\rdennes offensive, because of rumors 
of a Nazi plot to assassinate the general. 
This story recalls Livy’s account of how 
the Etruscan prince and military leader, 


Lars Porsena, was saved from assassina- 
tion because he, too, had a “double”— 
his secretary. The young Roman patriot, 
Gaius Mucius (afterwards surnamed 
Scaevola), mistook the secretary for the 
commander, and slew him. Livy’s ac- 
count is as follows: 

Abdito intra vestem ferro, proficis- 
citur. Ubi eo venit, in confertissima 
turba prope regium tribunal constitit. 
Ibi cum stipendium militibus forte dare- 
tur, et scriba cum rege sedens pari fere 
ornatu multa ageret eumque milites volgo 
adirent, timens sciscitari uter Porsena 
esset, ne ignorando regem semet ipse 
aperiret quis esset, quo temere traxit 
fortuna facinus, scribam pro rege ob- 
truncat. (II, xii, 6-8). —L. B. L. 

v vw 
ANALYTICAL METHOD 


By JoHN K. CoLsy 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


There was a sentence, one so long 
I hadn’t any notion 
Just where to look to find the verb 
That took the subject’s motion. 
And when Id searched the whole thing 
through, 
With brain and eye attendant, 
I grabbed a verb that looked O. K., 
And found it was dependent! 
At last I found the verb I sought 
By flipping up a penny; 
A subject next I started for, 
But lo! there wasn’t any! 
The object wasn’t hard to find, 
It had a long -as: 
But verbs may also end that way— 
I took another guess. 
To modifiers next I turned, 
And through the sentence rambled. 


Confused, transfused, it seemed to me, 


With parts completely scrambled. 
O agile Roman brains, I thought, 
By exercise made keener, 


In jumping ’round from last to first, 


Just like a leaping Lena! 
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Letters 


From Our Readers 


“ELECTION SPECIAL” 
Miss Carolyn Bock, of the University 


High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
writes : 

“Last November our Latin Club put 
on an interesting and timely program 
which it called ‘Election Special.’ A 
regular club meeting had been sched- 
uled for November first, so we decided 
to use as our theme the coming election. 
Members of the Cicero class gave talks 
on ‘Political Parties in Ancient Rome,’ 
‘Qualifications for Voting in Ancient 
Rome, and ‘Election Day in Ancient 
Rome.’ Then came an original skit, in 
which ‘Iohannes Q. Civis’ consulted the 
Cumaean Sibyl as to the outcome of the 
pending election. The Sibyl’s answer 
was, as usual, ambiguous; ‘Iohannes Q.’ 
was left temporarily satisfied, but posi- 
tive of nothing!” 

COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 

Miss Mildred Simmons, of the John 
D. Pierce Junior High School, Grosse 
Pointe, Michigan, writes: 

“I am sending you copies of two book- 
lets, put out in our school as inter- 
departmental projects.” 

One booklet is called “The Odyssey.” 
It represents the departments of Latin, 
English, art, and printing. It is a 


striking “picture book,” with original 
drawings and maps illustrating an 


account, in verse written by the pupils 
themselves, of the adventures of Odys- 
seus. The other booklet, entitled “Pre- 
senting Julius Caesar,” is the work of 
the Latin and English departments. It 
consists of notes on Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar, illustrations drawn by pupils, 
and a list of important dates in Roman 
history. To prepare the notes, the boys 
and girls read translations of Plutarch, 
Livy, Dio Cassius, Suetonius, Appian, 
and other Roman and Greek authors. 
EDUCATORS AND EDUCATIONISTS 

Dr. Charles A. Tonsor, Principal of 
the Grover Cleveland High School, 
Ridgewood, N. Y., writes: 

“In his article ‘An Educationist Looks 
at Latin in the Curriculum, in THE 
CiassicaL OuTLOOK for January, 1945, 
Professor Joseph G. Cohen seems to 
imply no difference between an educator 
and an educationist:; yet there is a vital 
difference —- the difference between a 
philosopher and a sophist. This may 
seem like a hard blow, but I use the 
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word sophist in its Greek sense: a soph- 
ist is one who seeks to make his side 
win; a philosopher does not know who 
will win. 


“The educationist sets up a straw 
man, and proceeds to bowl him down; 
the educator explores the situation, pre- 
sents all the facts, and frequently lets 
the scholar listening to him draw his 
own conclusions. 


“The educationist surveys statistics in 
a ‘scientific manner,’ arrives at statistical 
conclusions based on ‘assumptiones non 
probatae,’ and places men like nails 
into pigeon holes, with the same result 
as in the Army, when men _ became 
bakers because of their I. Q. The edu- 
cator believes with Pascal: ‘Le coeur 
a ses raisons que la raison ne connait 
pas.’ 

“The educationist talks of quintiles, 
deciles, sigma differences, standard devi- 
ations, and the like: the educator talks 
of human values, a disciplined intellect, 
refined emotions, a controlled will. 

“The educationist talks of the earth 
earthly. of vocational education and the 
material aspects of living: the educator 
talks of God, freedom, the spirit, im- 
mortality, and views life ‘sub specie 
aeternitatis.’ 

“The educationist evolves a problem 
from his inner consciousness and says, 
‘Here is the. plan of the new world, the 
new age, the new life’: the educator 
says, ‘Here is the experience of the hu- 
man race to date. Study it, digest it, 
and let it guide your own planning, your 
own conclusions.’ 

“The educationist can see only the 
practical and the useful; and frequently 
the impractical and non-useful are 
merely things he did not like, or studied 
under someone who was not an educator. 
An educator is like a member of an 
orchestra; he may play a different in- 
strument from that of his- colleague 
(Latin, Greek, German, physics, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, ete.), but the instru- 
ment he plays fits into the general pat- 
tern of the whole, and the result is a 
symphony. 

“An educationist is one who is inter- 
ested in the process and pattern called 
education; an educator is one who acts 
as guide for someone—a concept as old 
as education itself (cf. edux, ‘guide’; 
educo, educare, ‘to act as guide out of 
difficulties’; educator, ‘one who acts as 
a guide out of difficulties’). 


“The distinctions are fundamental, 
and rarely do the twain meet.” 
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LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE 
Professor Graves Haydon Thompson, 


of Hampden-Sydney College, Virginia, 
writes: 

“When I argued briefly for Inter- 
lingua (Latino sine inflexione) as an 
international auxiliary language, in the 
January, 1945, issue of THe CLAssIcAL 
OutLook, I was arguing for Latin; for 
Interlingua is the only form of Latin 
which would have much chance of gen- 
eral acceptance. And that is because it 
is Latin made extremely simple, while 
losing little in sonorousness, and not 
too much in expressiveness. 

“Latin teachers should be in the fore- 
front of the fight for the adoption of this 
auxiliary tongue. The fact that they 
are not probably indicates that for the 
most part they are unacquainted with 
it. I should recommend a perusal of 
Key to and Primer of Interlingua (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1931). 
Familiarity might breed, not contempt, 
but enthusiasm. Certainly teachers who 
have mastered Latin would be the nat- 
ural teachers of this adaptation of Latin, 
once it was introduced into our schools. 
In all probability the study of classical 
Latin also would be greatly stimulated 
if Interlingua were part of the curri- 
culum. 

“I must agree with the Reverend 
Casimir F. Kuszynski, in the April, 
1945, issue of Toe CLAsstcaL OUTLOOK, 
that ‘the purpose of language is to com- 
municate ideas so that these ideas may 
be understood.’ But I cannot see his 
point that it would be necessary for 
the idioms of every langauge to be trans- 
lated word for word into Interlingua. 
The greeting “How are you?’ might be 
rendered ‘Ut es tuo sanitate?’ This 
would be quite intelligible to anyone 
with any linguistic knowledge, either the 
American who says ‘How are you?’, the 
Frenchman who asks ‘How do you carry 
yourself?’, the Pole who says, ‘How do 
you have yourself?’, or the German who 
asks ‘How goes it?’” 

DID THE ANCIENTS EVER 
SING AT THE BATH? 
By E. S. McCarTNEY 
University of Michigan 

In Epistulae Morales 56, Seneca takes 
issue with those who hold that silence 
is essential for concentration: “Peream 
si est tam necessarium quam _ videtur 
silentium in studia seposito. Ecce un- 
dique me varius clamor circumsonat. 
Supra ipsum balneum habito. Propone 
nunc tibi omnia genera vocum quae in 


odium possunt aures adducere.” As he 
lists the deafening noises that assailed 
his ears at Baiae, he makes a comment 
to which one would like to give a modern 
interpretation: “Adice nunc . . . et illum 
cui vox sua in balineo placet.” Of course, 
reciters hunted for victims even in the 
baths, and doubtless others enjoyed hear. 
ing their voices re-echoing in enclosed 
spaces (cf. Horace, Sat. i, 4, 76: “Suave 
locus voci resonat conclusus”), but did 
Seneca include singing in “vox .. . in 
balineo”? 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 


By DoroTHy Park LATTA 
The Lenox School, New York City 


In this, our first year of peace, the 
Junior Classical League faces the need 
for renewed dedication to its main pur- 
pose; to show parents, teachers, school 
administrators, and pupils that a civiliza- 
tion cannot survive which is cut off from 
its cultural roots. There is a greater 
feeling among some educators that the 
study of the humanities must be en- 
couraged to form intelligent citizens. 
This feeling deserves to be helped by 
all that the Junior Classical League can 
do and demonstrate. 

In the second place it is hujed that 
this school year will see state urganiza- 
tions of chapters revived and the forma- 
tion of more such unions within the 
separate states. The chapters of the state 
of Texas have a thriving organization 
which has survived the traveling restric- 
tions of war through its newspaper, The 
Torch, by an annual meeting of selected 
delegates, and by correspondence _be- 
tween chapters. Now state meetings of 
one or two days, filled with programs 
and fun, can be enjoyed by chapters. 
Other chapters in other states have held 
sectional meetings or city wide assem- 
blies such as the third annual Institute 
of the Junior Classical League chapters 
in Detroit (Michigan). 

Annually a request is sent out to the 
chapters of the Junior Classical League 
for a report of activities during the year. 
The following excerpts from such reports 
which came in last May show new ideas, 
new ways of using old programs, or 
records of successful projects. 

From its formation the Junior Classi- 
cal League has had as its main purpose 
the interesting of everyone in the study 
of the civilization of Greece and Rome, 
which gave so much to the modern world. 
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Many of the following programs on the 
value of the study of Latin were given 
during the national Latin Week which 
is sponsored by the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South and 
in which many Junior Classical League 
chapters participate. The chapter mem- 
bers of the high school in Bristol (Ten- 
nessee) made talks to other students on 
the value of Latin in many vocations. 
At the Edw. D. Libbey High School, 
Toledo (Ohio) the chapter again sent 
out students to conduct a forum at the 
various junior high schools in its dis- 
trict to answer questions about the study 
of Latin. This chapter reported that as 
a result of this activity the year before, 
100° more first year students of Latin 
enrolled than in the year before. The 
members at Carey (Ohio) held a Roman 
banquet at which prospective Latin stu- 
dents from the eighth grade were privi- 
leged to be “slaves” for the evening. 
This same chapter, as did many others, 
wrote many appropriate Latin mottoes 
and abbreviations in various classrooms 
during Latin Week. The chapter at the 
John Adams High School, Cleveland 
(Ohio), sent out quotations from letters 
of Louis Bromfield and Senator Burton 
on the value of the study of Latin as 
part of Latin Week activities. At Green- 
ville (Texas) a trophy case in the corri- 
dor was filled with photographs taken 
of and by former students in Rome. At 
Waco (Texas) their magazine Nunc et 
Tune which is celebrating its twentjeth 
anniversary devoted an entire issue to 
the topic “You Can’t Escape Latin.” 

The state organization of Texas spon- 
sored an essay contest throughout the 
year with publication of the three win- 
ning essays in The Torch as a reward 
and a trophy cup for the chapter which 
showed the greatest increase in enroll- 
ment in Latin. This trophy went to the 
North Junior High School, Waco 
(Texas), for a 220% increase. It is of par- 
ticular interest to note the plan of the 
chapter at Paris (Texas) to increase the 
number of chapters of the Junior Classi- 
cal League in its athletic district. On a 
large map of Texas were placed red 
squares for towns which have schools 
teaching Latin. A white square was placed 
on the red if there was a Junior Classical 
League chapter there. The chapter at 
Paris secured the names of the Latin 
pupils in the non-member schools and 
cach member wrote a letter to one of 
‘he pupils inviting him to become a mem- 
ber and listing the advantages of form- 
ng a chapter of the national organiza- 
‘ion, 
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The majority of chapters continued 
their war work and helped in whatever 
ways they could in the Red Cross, rais- 
ing money for war stamps and bonds, 
helping in various drives, etc. It was a 


VERSE-WRITING CONTEST 


HE CrassicAL OuTLooK will 

this year conduct another Verse- 

Writing Contest for high school 

and college students. Any high 
school or college student may enter the 
contest provided he is this year studying 
Latin, Greek, or classical civilization un- 
der a teacher who is a member of the 
American Classical League. Certificates 
will be awarded to the writers of all 
verses chosen for publication. Manu- 
scripts must bear the name of the stu- 
dent, of his high school or college, and 
of his teacher of Latin or Greek. The 
verse may be in English, Latin, or 
Greek: the theme must be drawn from 
classical literature or mythology, or 
classical antiquity, in the broadest sense 
of the term. The poems must be entirely 
original — not translations of passages 
from ancient authors. No verses which 
have ever been published (even in a 
school paper) are eligible. No manu- 
scripts will be returned; and the win- 
ning verses are to become the property 
of the American Classical League. The 
decision of the Editorial Board of THE 
CLAssIcAL OUTLOOK shall be final. An- 
nouncement of the results will be made 
in the May, 1946, issue. Manuscripts 
will be received at any time up to 
February 1, 1946. 


project of some chapters in Texas to 
raise money for war bonds to help 
finance the University of Texas Depart- 
ment of Classics in its efforts to join 
the American Academy in Rome. Other 
chapters over the country bought bonds 
for future projects of the school and 
chapter. 


Many means are used to raise money 
for chapter activities from food sales to 
dances. At Seaside (Oregon) the mem- 
bers gave a dance which they called a 
“Roman Romp”, and as features had 
the Delphic Oracle tell fortunes and had 
a gladiatorial contest. 

Projects of various kinds are always 
on the programs of chapters. Some chap- 
ters used army and navy ratings for 
competition in class work. Many chap- 
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ters published papers which have inter- 
esting material for the Latin student. 
One feature of the John Adams High 
School, Cleveland (Ohio), Lucerna is 
very pleasing. The illustrations which 
are in mimeograph form like the paper, 
are hand tinted in watercolor. At the 
Holmes High School, Covington (Ken- 
tucky), the Juniors and Seniors trans- 
lated familiar and famous passages 
from Latin literature for the school pa- 
per throughout the year. The Morgan 
Township High School, Valparaiso (In- 
diana), group bring their individual 
Roman scrapbooks once a month for 
mutual admiration and comparison of 
progress. 


The Hillsdale (Michigan) members 
presented in assembly a pantomime de- 
picting a Roman wedding. The chapter 
at Wenatchee (Washington) also pre- 
sented its annual Roman wedding in 
Latin on Valentine’s day. It is often 
an annual project of a chapter to give 
a Roman banquet. At the Roosevelt 
High School, Honolulu (Hawaii), the 
banquet was held in May to celebrate 
the Floralia. All first year students are 
“slaves” but the twenty who have ac- 
cumulated the most points in their “serv- 
ice” to club members are selected to 
help serve at the banquet. The chapter 
at Owensboro (Kentucky) held their 
banquet in the school cafeteria. A dog 
which had been hopefully fed and trained 
was chained to the entrance door where 
the doormat was embellished with cave 
canem. 


Programs for chapter meetings take 
much time and attention. At Wenatchee 
(Washington) the chapter attempted its 
first puppet plays in March. After the 
play “Apple of Discord”, a puppet led 
the members in singing songs which 
had been translated into Latin. The 
next play was based on the story of 
Perseus. A fluorescent tube served as 
footlights and during the scene devoted 
to the land of everlasting ice and snow, 
simulated crystal snowflakes fell. Later, 
by request, the puppet show was repeated 
at the junior high school. The Zeigler 
(Illinois) members divided the chap- 
ter into two teams. They took turns 
preparing the programs which resulted 
in competition for good programs. Many 
chapters conducted quizzes modeled 
after the numerous radio quizzes. At 
Taunton (Massachusetts) they confined 
the questions to those based on the 
study of Cicero and Vergil. 


The organization of individual chap- 
ters varies from school to school. At 
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Holmes High School, Covington (Ken- 
tucky) the chapter has been divided for 
project work according to classes. This 
past year the ninth grade devoted its 
meetings to the study of Roman homes 
and made a model of a house. The 
tenth grade studied Roman home life 
and prepared programs on this subject. 
the most successful of which was a 
Roman fashion show. The elevezth and 
twelfth grades contributed regularly to 
the school paper. All the groups com- 
bined to give a Roman banquet at the 
end of the year. On initiation day at 
Kaukauna (Wisconsin), the initiates 
were made slaves, wore dog collars, were 
led blindfolded on an obstacle course 
representing a day in the life of a slave, 
auctioned off, and in a formal ceremony 
were set free by the consul. The mem- 
bers at Cony High School, Augusta 
(Maine), asked the new members to be 
prepared in initiation to sing individu- 
ally or in groups the declension of a 
noun to the tune of a song, popular, 
classical, or original. 

Many chapters continue to give awards 
to outstanding members at the end of 
the school year. The Junior Classical 
League award key is popular as is the 
Eta Sigma Phi medal. At a special cere- 
mony the Junior Classical League chapter 
of the Edw. D. Libbey High School, 
Toledo (Ohio), presented a_ special 
trophy to the school. A gold Roman 
lamp with a laurel wreath on two books 
stands on a large base. Plates are pro- 
vided for the names of outstanding stu- 
dents in the chapter. 

The Junior Classical League can look 
forward to a happy, full year. Faciendo 
virescimus. 


VITAMINES AND JUVENAL 


By Mary JOHNSTON 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


Juvenal in his fifth satire describes 
the poor Trebius dining out with the 
wealthy Virro, who insults poor clients 
at dinner with poor service (lines 
52-75), poor table-ware (37-48), poor 
food and bad wine, and even a different 
drinking-water (52). As for the food, 
we may note here his complaint of the 
pallidus . . . caulis (87)—the white, 
that is, old cabbage, while the host ate 
asparagus. Nowadays at some seasons 
our markets show both old white cab- 
bage and fresh green cabbage. The 
latter commands the higher price. Our 
authorities on food values tell us that 
the green vegetables contain more of 
the precious vitamines, too, so that we 


may well support Trebius in his dislike 
of the old white cabbage. 
Martial’s suggestion (xiii, 17): 
ne tibi pallentes moveant fastidia 
caules 
nitrata viridis brassica fiat aqua, 
is not considered good practice now. 
Fresh green vegetables cooked quickly 
need not lose their green color, and the 
use of soda does not improve them. 
(Editor’s Note: Cf. Tobias Smollett, 
The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker, 
Everyman’s Library, New York, Dutton 
& Co., No. 975, 1943, page 115: “Per- 
haps you will hardly believe they can 
be so mad as to boil their greens with 
brass half-pence, in order to improve 
their colour; and yet nothing is more 
true.” ) 


ww 
GETTING STUCK FAST IN THE 
LINGUISTIC YESTERDAY 


By EuGene S. McCaRTNEY 
University of Michigan 


In Aulus Gellius (Noctes Atticae 1, 
10) we have record of an “adulescens 
veterum verborum cupidissimus” who 
interlarded his conversation with archa- 
isms. A hardheaded philosopher wittily 
rebuked him and charged him with using 
old words as if he were conversing with 
the mother of Evander: “. . . tu autem, 
proinde quasi cum matre Euandri nunc 
loquare, sermone abhine multis annis 
iam desito uteris, quod scire atque intel- 
legere neminem vis quae dicas.” Today 
linguistic antiquarians give a slightly 
different turn to their activities, and they 
try to restore to certain Latin derivatives, 
chiefly those with obvious (or sup- 
posedly obvious) etymologies, meanings 
that they have long since lost. 

A previous paper of mine, entitled 
“Some Aspects of English Word Usage 
in Relation to Latin,’ THe CLassicaL 
OuTLook, 21 (1944), 71-72, calls atten- 
tion to efforts to restrict to their original 
significations such words as “ovation,” 
“consensus,” and “marry.” A. still 
earlier article in THE CLassicaL Out- 
LOOK, 20 (1942), 29-30, notes attempts 
to limit the use of the word “dilapi- 
dated” to the description of tumbledown 
stone structures, a meaning that, so far 
as I am aware, it never bore in Latin. 
I am returning here to the general sub- 
ject of the etymological fallacy because 
it forms a curious chapter in the history 
of linguistic studies and because I wish 
to trace it back, with big jumps and 
skips, to the days of the Romans, some 
of whom, like Walter de la Mare’s Poor 
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Jim Jay, also “got stuck fast in Yester. 
day.” One or two of my examples may 
not be clear-cut illustrations of the 
attitude under discussion, but they do 
show that a knowledge of etymology jg 
-still operating to retard changes in 
meaning. 

At the time of its coinage the word 
electrocute was bitterly condemned (see 
J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittredge, 
Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech, pp. 293-294), but at present the 
chief opposition to it comes from those 
who are unwilling to let bygones be 
bygones. A person has to acquire a 
knowledge of word formation before he 
can work up a righteous rage against it 
or even become aware that it deserves 
indignation. It made Ambrose Bierce 
(Write It Right, p. 24) explode: “To 
one having an elementary knowledge of 
Latin grammar this word is no less than 
disgusting, and the thing meant by it 
is felt to be altogether too good for the 
word’s inventor.” The plight of this 
word is succinctly set forth by Webster: 
“Electrocute has been considered by 
many to be inelegant, but is widely used 
and has no accepted equivalent.” 

Refusal to recognize that chance and 
change enter into the lives of words 
just as they do into those of human 
beings is responsible for the funda- 
mentalism in the following declaration 
(Bierce, op. cit., p. 25): 

“Endorse for Approve. To endorse is 
to write upon the back of, or to sign the 
promissory note of another. It is a com- 
mercial word, having insufficient dignity 
for literary use. You may endorse a 
check, but you approve a_ policy, or 
statement.” 

It is worth noting that endorse ap- 
pears in a list of proscribed words that 
William Cullen Bryant made while he 
was editor of the New York Evening 
Post. To be strictly logical, those who 
object to the present use of the word 
should limit it to the burdens that “en- 
dorsed” the backs of pack animals (cf. 
Curtius 3, 13, 16: “iumentorum dorso 
onera portantium”). 

In Words and Their Uses, Past and 
Present (1927), pp. 97-98, Richard 
Grant White notes that sequor is the 
basis of the word execute, which means 
“to follow to the end, and so to carry 
out, and to perform.” He declares that 
“the law or a sentence is as much exe- 
cuted when a condemned felon is im- 
prisoned as when he is put to deat,” 
and he holds that there is no justifica- 
tion for making execute mean “put to 
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death.” The same author thinks it ab- 
surd to force the English word militate, 
from milito, “to war,” to take the place 
of “oppose,” “contend,” and “be at vari- 
ance with” (p. 125). The locution “mili- 
tate against” is even more absurd, in 
his opinion (p. 126). 

Since alter means “the other of two,” 
it is sometimes said that “the other alter- 
native” is tautological, and the adjective 
in “the only alternative” is generally 
regarded as equally superfluous. Some 
handbooks state categorically that it is 
not permissible te speak of “three alter- 
natives,” which would exclude “the best 
alternative”; those that are not so dog- 
matic explain that, when this word is 
made to apply to more than two choices, 
courses, or possibilities, it is used “fa- 
miliarly,” “popularly,” “loosely.” or 
“less strictly.” I notice that “three alter- 
natives” occurs in Jowett’s translation 
of Plato (Vol. IV, p. 384) and that 
Webster quotes Gladstone as saying “the 
fourth and last of these alternatives.” 
in An A.B.C. of English Usage (p. 24) 
H. A. Treble and G. H. Vallins unre- 
servedly express the opinion that limiting 
the meaning of “alternative” is stress- 
ing etymology at the expense of good 
English. 

The last state of one who consults 
a dozen manuals for guidance in the 
correct use of alternative is worse than 
the first. Perhaps most Latinists would 
agree, in principle, with the attitude 
of their fellow classicist H. W. Fowler, 
A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, 
who brands as intolerable “any of the 
alternatives,” “both alternatives,” and 
“all the alternatives.” Since, however, 
classical scholars themselves freely use 
such phrases as “several alternatives,” 
I do not believe that all the rulings 
and distinctions made by Fowler ever 
can or will be widely observed. If the 
etymology of alternative were not so 
obvious, would the campaign to keep 
this word on leash be so determined? 


It would seem that some of us are 
more punctilious in regard to the use 
of alternative than the Romans were 
about alter, which may mean “the other 
of two,” “the second” in an enumera- 
tion, and “one of the two” (i.e. one 
to the exclusion of the other). The 
Romans did not see any redundancy in 
“altera ex duabus legionibus” (Cae- 
sar, De Bello Civili 2, 20, 4) or “propter 
alteram ex duabus causis” (Seneca, 
De Brevitate Vitae 13, 8). 

In editing I correct all occurrences 
of transpire in the sense of “happen,” 


but I think that knowledge of the ety- 
mology of the first word aids in keep- 
ing its meaning fixed. I have heard 
teachers drive home the difference be- 
tween the two words by explaining that 
transpire comes from trans, “across,” 
and spiro, “breathe.” 


LITTLE SIR ECHO 


Translated by SIMMONS 
Pierce Junior High School, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


Parve Narcisse, quid agis nunc? 

Salve! (Repeat as an echo) 
Salve! (Repeat) 

Parvus Narcissus respondet tunc, 

Salve! (Repeat as an echo) 
Salve! (Repeat) 

Parvus Narcissus prope celat se. 

Salve! (Repeat as an echo) 
Salve! (Repeat) 

Parvus Narcissus cantat clare, 

Salve! (Repeat as an echo) 
Salve! (Repeat) 

Parve Narcisse, quid terret te? 

Salve! (Repeat as an echo) 
Salve! (Repeat) 

Parve Narcisse, audimus te. 

Salve! (Repeat as an echo) 
Salve! (Repeat) 

Salve! (Salve!) Salve! (Salve!) 

Veni, nobiscum lude! 

Tu es bonus amicus, voce scimus te, 

Abes autem semper longe—longe! 


Perhaps the most militant—and the. 
most futile—opponent of changes in the 
meanings of words was an Englishman, 
David Urquhart, who expressed his views 
on the subject in a curious book called 
Familiar Words as Affecting the Char- 
acter of Englishmen and the Fate of 
England (London, 1855). According 
to him (p. 18), “The change of the 
sense of a borrowed term, or the intro- 
duction of a false term was, wherever 
made, and by whosoever made,—a per- 
version of the truth.” Of the word ex- 
pediency (which by formation is as good 
as dependency or ascendency) he says: 

“It has facilitated public immorality, 
and degrading the English tongue has 
degraded every Englishman. It is a word 
that would be abhorrent to a virtuous 
people, and nonsensical either to a sim- 
ple or a logical one. The form is no 
more Latin than the sense is Roman, 
yet this accumulation of solecism and 
error, only serves to render it the more 


available.” 
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In a publication of the Society for 
Pure English, Tract No. XIV (1923), 


p. 18, H. W. Fowler writes as follows: 


“It is a cherished superstition that 
prepositions must, in spite of the ineradi- 
cable instinct for putting them late ..., 
be kept true to their name and placed 
before the word they govern.” 


The idea has a long history, accord- 
ing to James C. Fernald, Expressive Eng- 
lish (New York, 1918), p. 150: 

“A true analysis of the force of this 
part of speech shows that its very name 
is a misnomer. The old Latin gram- 
marians named it from an accidental 
quality. Because in Latin it must pre- 
cede the word which it is said to ‘govern,’ 
they recognized this fact alone, and 
called it from the Latin pre-, ‘before,’ 
and pono, ‘place,’ the ‘preposition’ or 
‘word placed before.” Then, when the 
attempt was made to construct English 
grammar on the model of the Latin, the 
scholastic grammarians said, ‘Why, pre- 
position means placed before, and the 
preposition must always be placed before 
some other word; hence, it can never 
end a sentence.’ ” 


Doubtless the only reason why the 
principle of subservience to etymology 
is applied far less frequently to Greek 
derivatives than to Latin is that fewer 
persons are conversant with Greek. In 
decrying the change from the original 
meaning of the word tyrant Urquhart 
(op. cit., p. 161) makes this sweeping 
generalization: “No epithet is in its 
origin vituperative; it becomes so by 
descending with the habits of a descend- 
ing people.” 

About a decade ago A. P. Herbert, 
M.P., explained in a book called What 
a Word! (London, 1935), pp. 109-110, 
that phenomenon is a Greek participle 
in the neuter gender and that it means 
“appearing” and nothing else. He de- 
clares that it does not properly carry 
the meanings “prodigious,” extraordi- 
nary, and “exceptional,” and he calls 
“phenomenal expansion” parrot patter. 
But in setting forth his views he him- 
self used words that have undergone 
great changes in meaning since antiquity. 
It might be noted that Phaenomena ap- 
pears as the title of a work by Aratus. 

The attempt to force one to talk and 
write historically is far from being a 
modern innovation, for there were Ro- 
mans who “schoolmastered” their na- 
tive language. Among them was Asinius 
Pollio, who condemned Sallust for using 
transgressus, “walking across,” instead 
of transitus or transmissus or transfre- 
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tatio, to designate a passage over a body 
of water, and also for calling transgressi 
those who transfretarunt (Aulus Gellius. 
Noctes Atticae 10, 26). Transgredi 
means “to walk” and, argued Asinius 
Pollio, cannot properly be applied to the 
locomotion of birds or snakes or boats. 
The critics said that examples of such 
usage could not be found in reputable 
authors. But, asks Aulus Gellius, since 
one may speak of cursus navium, “run- 
wiing of ships,” why may one not say 
that they “transgress,” especially since 
such a strait as that between Africa and 
Spain is, so to speak, only a few steps 
wide? He notes that Cato makes ships 
“walk” (naves ambulant), and he quotes 
a free use of gradior from Lucretius 
(4, 528-529) : 

Praeterea radit vox fauces saepe facitque 
Asperiora foras gradiens arteria clamor. 
Aulus Gellius might have cited Horace 
(Epistulae 1, 11, 27), who speaks of 
running across the sea: “Caelum non 
animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 

Other Romans tried to turn back the 
linguistic clock. One of them was Cae- 
sellius, whose Commentarius Lectionum 
Antiquarum | should like to be able to 
consult. He is quoted by Aulus Gellius 
(Noctes Atticae 2, 16, 5) as defending 
the cause of the word postumus, “last,” 
which was sometimes written posthumus 
and made to mean “after the death of 
the father”: “Postuma proles non eum 
qui patre mortuo, sed qui postremo loco 
natus est... .” 

Well-established meanings of words 
cannot be thrust aside in favor of old 
ones. Even the most rabid advocate of 
restoration of ancient  significations 
would regard it as a hardship if he were 
not allowed to use prevent (from prae 
+ venio) in any but its original sense 
(cf. a sentence in the Book of Common 
Prayer: “Lord, we pray thee that thy 
grace may always prevent and follow 
us’). 

A few years ago my sister called the 
attention of a Negro janitor to some 
sputtering electric wires in a library. 
He carefully explained to her that it 
was a “short circus.” He knew nothing 
of the Latin circus and circuitus, but 
his picturesque short word does seem 
to be a form of basic Latin. 

It is providential that the destinies 
of English words and phrases are not 
controlled by any one person or any 
small group of persons. It would seem 
desirable to “peg” or “freeze” the mean- 
ings of most words and to compel dis- 
turbing innovations to win acceptance 
against opposition, but in language, as 
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in other affairs of life, there is much to 
be said for the philosophic attitude of a 
wise old Negro: “I avoids the impossible, 
and I coéperates with the inevitable.” 
v vw 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND THE 
POST-WAR CURRICULUM 
By E. H. Brewster 
Swarthmore College 

When, two years ago, Swarthmore 
College established memorial scholar- 
ships in classics and ancient history. in 
the name of William Hyde Appleton, 
Ferris W. Price, and Walter Dennison, it 
obviously wished to do honor in grateful 
memory to stimulating and _ inspiring 
professors who had enriched the experi- 
ence of many alumni and of countless 
others whom the alumni themselves had 
influenced. There was a desire, also, to 
encourage the study of the classics and 
of ancient history by securing students 
of the highest ability and promise, who 
would especially profit from their chosen 
study, raise the standard of work in the 
group, and be equipped to pass on 
to others whatever enlightenment they 
might find. But the aims of the scholar- 
ships pointed far beyond the College and 
the immediate present. 

In recent years conditions in most 
American colleges have not been favor- 
able to the growth of classical study, or 
even to maintaining it. Some few insti- 
tutions have been able to make a require- 
ment which is regularly a target for 
attack or an obstruction to be gotten 
around by 
logic, or some other subject which will in 
turn, no doubt, become another target! 
Certain others treat the classics with a 
nostalgic toleration—a sort of “We need 
you for respectability” attitude, “but we 
really cannot do much for you, old chap, 
in this day and generation.” Still others, 
again, deliberately dispense with the 
past, or cram it into “ancient-literature- 
in-translation” surveys or into “civiliza- 
tion” courses. 

The writer holds no special brief 
against literature in translation or civili- 
zation courses, if they are presented by 
the proper persons, in the proper fashion 
(if anyone has found it! )—as Whitcomb 
Riley proclaimed of the little town of 
Tailholt: “Better have a tail holt than 
no holt at all!” But improperly handled, 
such courses become only a boomerang, 
to the hurt of the classics; and who, it 
may be asked, is going to be able to 
present these courses with the sym- 
pathy and understanding that come only 
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through years of devotion when the thin. 
ning generations of classically trained 
scholars — “vitio parentum rara iuven. 
tus”—are extinct? 

It may be desirable to provide diluted 
matter for those who can not—or wil] 
not — take their sparkle straight. But 
what is really needed is to put sparkle 
back into the nectar! This will require, 
for the classics, not only dynamic teach. 
ing, but student energy to work upon, 
To encourage students of the first mag. 
nitude to pursue work in the classics 
becomes, naturally, one of the main aims 
of classical scholarships — and _ that 
means, of course, work in Greek and in 
Latin, not in translation, for one of the 
other objectives is to provide, for trans. 
lation courses (if these be necessary), 
teachers who have had understanding 
contact with the original languages. If 
the colleges would offer scholarships 
specifically for the classics, if it should 
be observed that colleges consider the 
classics of sufficient importance to the 
world of today to support such scholar- 
ships, this would go far to break down 
the notion that classical studies are but 
a hangover from the past, to be restrained 
or entirely avoided. There is the danger, 
of course, that awards would be sought 
by a number of candidates merely for 
the sake of financial aid, by candidates 
who are out for a “scholarship,” not for 
the classics. This contingency must be 
guarded against. At the same time, the 
scholarships should be administered flex- 
ibly enough to permit change of mind 
and “major.” 

A special feature of the Swarthmore 
classical scholarships is the tie-up with 
ancient history. Long before the war, 
the writer became convinced that for 
Latin, at least, new vigor might be found 
not so successfully through literature in 
translation as through historical study. 
For Greek literature in translation there 
may be much to be said. But the Roman 
genius was peculiarly for law, for politi- 
cal organization, and statecraft. There 
is an obvious need, too, for historical as 
well as for literary or linguistic studies 
in the ancient field. A glance at college 
catalogues reveals innumerable courses 
rooted in antiquity, even when they bear 
modern captions. A glance at college 
registration reveals innumerable students 
without a vestige of ancient lore! 

The World War has focused attention 
upon the Mediterranean. The “post-war 
world,” about which there has_ been 
much concern, is now with us. How 
many attachés of the allied Military Gov- 
ernment, especially from this side of the 
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ocean, one wonders, have a sympathetic 
understanding of reactions in countries 
that have been built up not through cen- 
wries but through millennia—how many 
sense reasons from the distant past for 
the “apathy of Italy,” the “enigma of 
Spain.” the seemingly “capricious incon- 
sistencies of France”? Certainly back- 
ground courses in the ancient field will 
he needed for area studies in the new 
curricula. Such courses, in the writer’s 
opinion, should be not merely “civiliza- 
tion” surveys in the limbo of classics 
and history, but bona fide offerings of 
history departments. This may require 
cooperation between departments, which 
is in itself invigorating. The scope of 
history is so tremendous that specializa- 
tion over narrow periods has become the 
custom. Time was when all historians 
of the west. regardless of their specialty, 
were grounded on classical studies; time 
is when many teachers of American 
and European history, especially in the 
schools, have had small contact with 
foundations and are unable to use, except 
at second or third hand, source material 
that wou'd enlighten them on many a 
problem. 

To foster the close relationship that 
admittedly exists but is not always nur- 
lured between history and literature: to 
point to serious historical study as one 
objective for work in languages: to en- 
courage classicists to enter the historical 
field and vice versa; specifically to 
equip those who will give instruction in 
ancient history as a subject pertinent not 
only to the past of Europe and America 
but to reconstruction in the present; to 
bring classical studies into the ken of 
social scientists as requisite tools—these 
are some of the hopes of those who have 
been instrumental in establishing at 
Swarthmore College scholarships in 
classics and ancient history. Work for a 
“major” in ancient history entails a 
minimum prerequisite of one year in 
Greek or Latin beyond the preparatory 
stage. One-half of the full major require- 
ment must be taken in the ancient field; 
one-half may be devoted to mediaeval or 
to modern history. The student may carry 
“minors” in either the social studies or 
the humanities. 

Is the dream to be realized? Scholar- 
ships may be expected to fulfill the hopes 
expressed above only in part, but the 
part that they can play is potent. It is, 
of course, too soon to appraise the ex- 


periment at Swarthmore: awards have 


been made for only two years, and work- 
ing experience is confined so far to a 
single year. If the scholarships can be 


maintained, there will be two awards a 
year, normally one to a woman student 
and one to a man student. Awards are 
based upon records, recommendations, 
achievement tests, and a Latin reading 
test set by the Department of Classics. 
The results of the first year’s work have 
been gratifying. It happened that the 
number enrolled in freshman Latin and 
Greek was larger than normally, the 
achievement was higher, the spirit of the 
group was more buoyant and sustained. 
In general there appeared to be more 
verve. Even on this brief trial, the bene- 
fits seem to justify the continuance of 
the scholarships. 


Doubtless similar opportunities are 
being offered in other parts of the coun- 
try; it is to be hoped that the idea will 
be contagious. A committee of the 
American Classical League is making a 
study to discover exactly what is now 
available. Encouragement by way of 
special scholarships should prove a stim- 
ulus both to students and to members of 
the faculty. Prospects for higher study 
would brighten. too, and that is a cheer- 
ing thought for those who are respon- 
sible for fellowship awards, for teaching 
appointments, and for a host of other 
appointments that may be bettered. With 
an impetus from the colleges, always pro- 
vided that there be an attendant quick- 
ening of instruction, the classics can 
demonstrate their usefulness for “the 
post-war world.” 

(Note: High school teachers and students may 


obtain details of the Swarthmore scholarships from 
Professor Brewster.) 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS 


The American Classical League and 
various classical societies of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity will hold a joint meet- 
ing in Philadelphia on December 7 and 8. 
The theme of the meeting will be “The 
Classics in the Post-War Curriculum.” 
Details may be obtained from Miss Eliza- 
beth White, Bala-Cynwyd (Pa.) Junior 
High School. 


Christmas meetings of the American 
Philological Association and the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, suspended 
during the war, will be resumed this 
December, with a joint meeting in Cin- 
cinnati. Details may be obtained from 
Professor Stanley B. Smith, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Maine. or from Pro- 
fessor Meriwether Stuart, Hunter Col- 
lege. 695 Park Avenue. New York City. 


% % 


Pax est tranquilla libertas.—Cicero, 


Phil. ii, 44, 113. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Temple Treasures. By Anna Henwood 
Grifliths. Philadelphia: Privately 
printed, 1943. Pp. xvii -+- 138. 
Temple Treasures is a dissertation— 

certainly one of the most attractively 

titled dissertations within recent years. 

In it are catalogued, documented, and. 

discussed all the known treasures of 

specific temples mentioned in the works 
of Cicero and in the Fasti of Ovid. The 
author defines “treasures” as objects 
guarded in a holy place, whether they 
had been consecrated to a deity or 
merely deposited there for safe keeping. 
She classifies specific treasures as being 
religious, dedicatory, honorary, orna- 
mental, or public, although she recog- 
nizes some overlapping in the classifica- 
tions. The treasures are enumerated and 
discussed under the headings of specific 
temples, and the temples in turn are 
grouped according to location. Complete 
documentation is furnished by notes fol- 

lowing the dissertation proper, in a 

format reminiscent of Lewis Farnell, in 

his Cults of the Greek States. The work 
as a whole is neat, attractive, and useful 
as a collection of interesting and signi- 

ficant material. —L. B. L. 


A History of Rome to 565 A. D. By 
Arthur E. R. Boak. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1943. Pp. xiii + 552. $4.50. 
The present book is a revision, and 

in part a rewriting, of the second edition, 
published in 1929. The first edition 
appeared in 1921. Notable advances 
in the study of Roman history since 
1929 seemed to the author to necessi- 
tate a third edition. The book is pri- 
marily intended to meet the needs of an 
introductory college course in Roman 
history. This reviewer has found it very 
useful as a reference book for the second 
half of a year course in Classical Civili- 
zation. 

The volume is divided into four parts 
with consecutively numbered chapters. 
Part I deals briefly with pre-Roman 
Italy. Part II covers the period of the 
primitive monarchy and the republic. 
Chapters III and IV deal respectively 
with the early and the late empire. As 
the title of the book indicates, Professor 
Boak has chosen to continue his account 
of the Roman empire to the death of 
Justinian, the last emperor whose native 
tongue was Latin, and the last to main- 
tain Latin as the language of govern- 
ment at Constantinople. 
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A brief epilogue summarizes impor- 
tant later events in the eastern and 
western empires. An appendix consists 
of a very helpful chronological table, 
four genealogical tables, references for 
supplementary readings chapter by chap- 
ter, and a twenty-page index. There are 
thirteen excellent full-page illustrations 
and twelve maps. two of them (in colors) 


being used as end papers. —W.L.C. 


L’Enseignement et l'étude du Grec. By 
Maurice Lebel. Quebec: Imprimerie 
Franciscaine Missionaire, 1944. Pp. 
261. $1.50. 

The first reaction to this book of most 
teachers of Greek in the United States 
is likely to be a feeling of envy that in 
the province of Quebec, or in the whole 
of Canada, there should be a demand 
for a treatise on the teaching of Greek 
in the secondary schools—and only the 
French-speaking schools, at that. As 
far as this reviewer is aware, Professor 
Bristol was the last person in the States 
to write even a half of a book on the 
teaching of Greek (Bennett and Bristol, 
The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the 
Secondary Schools, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1899). 

The present book, as the author states 
on page 7, is intended primarily for the 
guidance of young teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools. The organization of 
the material follows rather closely the 
pattern made familiar by the General 
Report of the Classical Investigation 
(1924), Gray’s The Teaching of Latin 
(1929), and White’s The Teaching of 
Latin (1941). For example, Lebel classi- 
fies the objectives (les buts) as imme- 
diate (immédiat) and ultimate (ultime). 
Also, he subdivides the ultimate objec- 
tives into (1) instrument et application, 
(2) discipline et entrainement general, 
and (3) histoire et culture. 

Detailed suggestions as to content and 
method are given under the following 
headings: “La langue et le style,” “La 
géographie,” “L’histoire,” “Les institu- 
tions,” “Le vocabulaire,” “L’explication 
de textes,” “La grammaire,” “Le theme,” 
“La versicn,” “L’histoire littéraire et 
histoire de l'art.” A concluding section 
or chapter has the heading “Notes sur 
l'art d’apprendre le grec.” A_ special 
bibliography, consisting mostly of books 
and articles in French, follows each sec- 
tion. There is also a short general bibli- 
_ ography at the end of the book. 

The program outlined is assigned to 
the last five years of the secondary school 
and calls for the reading of selections 
from a large number of Greek writers 


of prose and verse, the total amount far 
exceeding the readings usually covered 
in our own college programs. 

Lebel recommends the use of a Greek 
text with a parallel French or Latin 
translation. The pupil is expected to 
acquire early in the course a recogni- 
tion knowledge of some 5000 Greek 
words. There are suggestions for aural- 
oral training and some provision for 
writing Greek. However, the primary 
immediate objective is stated as “Dével- 
opper progressivement Vhabileté de 
léléve a lire et 4 comprendre les textes 
de prose facile, puis de textes de prose 
littéraire classique” (page 56). 

Teachers of Greek in our colleges as 
well as in our schools would find this 


book profitable reading. —W.L.C. 

Notes And Notices 


American Education Week will be 
celebrated throughout the nation during 
the week of November 11-17, 1945. 
Material for “Open House” projects, 
radio and assembly programs, plays, ete.. 
may be obtained from the American 
Classical League Service Bureau. 

Regis High School, in New York City. 
has become famous for its “Symposia” 
on ancient authors. On May 13, 1945, 
the school held a public Symposium on 
the entire Aeneid of Vergil. Six visiting 
professors, from colleges and universities 
in the metropolitan area, quizzed the 
students on all twelve books of the 
Aeneid. In addition, three prepared 
“orations” on the Aeneid were delivered 
by the boys. 

Professor Henry Montgomery, of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. sends 
word of the establishment of the Clark 
Seminar of Classical Languages and 
Literatures at that university. The late 
Professor Frank Clark, who taught for 
thirty-two years at Miami, left his library 
to the university, and it has been housed 
in an attractive room, with book shelves, 
conference table, reading chairs, and 
blue carpet. The room is used for small 
classes, committee meetings. etc. 

Some articles of interest to classicists 
are: “On Reading and Writing.” by 
A. M. Withers, in the Journal of Higher 
Education for February, 1945, pp. 75- 
78; “Some Reflections of a Modern- 
Language Teacher.” by A. M. Withers, 
in School and Society for March 31, 
1945, pp. 203-4; “Latin for Successful 
Living,” in the Journal of Education for 
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March, 1945, pp. 88 ff.; and “Enelish 
Studies in the Postwar World,” by F. K, 
Brown, in College English for April, 
1945, pp. 380-91. 

In an article entitled “The Hereafter 
of College Fraternities,” in School and 
Society for March 31, 1945, pp. 193.6, 
A. W. Porterfield proposes seriously 
that, in the postwar period, college facul. 
ties should rule that no student be ad. 
mitted to a Greek-letter fraternity until 
he has at least six credits in classical 
Greek, with an average grade of at least 
B—. The author, a prominent fraternity 
man himself, asserts that the college so- 
cieties should not be permitted to become 
“monuments to the Unknown Language.” 
He says that Greek is the language that 
makes “feelings visible, thoughts appre- 
ciable,” and that this “about covers the 
aims of any fraternity.” 


American Classical 

League Service Bureau 

Please do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order. 
Please use stamps, money orders, or checks. The latter 
should be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please add 5¢ 
for the bank service charge. If you must defer pay- 
ment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by number, 
title, type (poster, mimeograph, pamphlet, etc.). 
Material ordered from the Service Bureau is not 
returnable. After two trips by mail the material is 
too damaged for resale; since the Service Bureau is 
a non-profit-making organization, it cannot absorb 
losses such as this. 

The address of the Service Bureau is Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


The Service Bureau has the following new 
material for sale: 


Mimeographs 


609. Inflectional Endings for First-Year 
Latin. A list, for testing purposes, of all the 
noun and verb endings which should be taught 
in first-year Latin. By W. L. Carr. 5¢ 


610. Some Graphic Aids for Reading Latin. 
By W. L. Carr. 5¢ 
GI. Some Typical Latin Question Words 
and Phrases, and the Forms Used in Answer. 
By W. L. Carr. 5¢ 
G12. Some Suggestions for Teaching French 
Via Latin. By W. L. Carr. 5¢ 
G13. Some Common Classroom Errors in 
Derivation, and How to Avoid Them. With a 
bibliography on linguistics, for the Latin 
teacher. By Edward Coyle. 15¢ 
GIA. Meeting Community Needs through the 
Study of Latin in the High Schools. By W. L. 
Carr. 10¢ 
GIS. Some English Prepositional Phrases 
and Their Latin Equivalents. By W. L. Carr. 
5¢ 
616. The Celts up to 58 B. C——An Outline. 
By W. L. Carr. 10¢ 
617. An Outline of Caesar’s Gallie Wars. 
A historical outline, with references to pas 
sages in Caesar. By W. L. Carr. 15¢ 

The following material, recently published, is 
available: 
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Mimeographs 
606. Roamin’ with the Romans. By Carolyn 
Bock. A clever program for club, assembly, 
“Open House,” or radio, (From THE CLAssicaL 
QurLooK for February, 1945). 15¢ 
607. Our Eatin Verb Town. By Mildred 
Simmons. A game for drill on conjugations. 
Can be played by the whole class at once. 
Contains charts of the endings of all tenses. 
Price, 15¢ for instructions and complete set 
of charts of endings: additional charts, in 
quantities, 1¢ each. 
608. Sinatra Takes a Bow.—The Fifteenth 
Idyll of Theocritus in an American Setting. 
By Mark V. Carr. A dramatic skit written in 
the third century B. C., which by little more 
ihan the changing of the setting and the names 
is revealed as being startlingly modern. Makes 
astriking radio program; can be used for club 
or assembly as well. 15¢ 


Pamphlet 
The Sociative Ablatives. By Bernard M. Allen. 
10¢. 


WORD STUDY AND DERIVATION 
Mimeographs 

8 A Convenient List of Greek Prefixes. 10¢ 
% A Convenient List of Latin Prefixes. 15¢ 
24. Boys’ and Girls’ Names Derived from 
Latin and Greek. 10¢ 
38. Some of the Many English Words Con- 
taining Pictures of Roman and Greek Life or 
Reflecting Roman Ideas. 5¢ 
118. “English Words” in High School Latin. 
10¢ 
128. Words of Latin Derivation Used in the 
Study of Civics. 10¢ 
131. Some English Words That Have Latin 
Plurals. 10¢ 
177. How Latin Helps in the Study of Span- 
ish. 10¢ 
178. The Value of Latin in the Study of 
French. 15¢ 
181. Words of Classical Derivation in the 
Common. Mathematics Vocabulary. 10¢ 


235. A List of Latin Mottoes. 20¢ 

279%. Latin Words and Phrases in English. 
10¢ 

Some Classroom Activities Directed 


toward the Attainment of Ultimate Objectives 
Commonly Regarded as Valid for First-Year 
Latin. 10¢ 

$49. A List of Common Latin Abbreviations 
Used in English. 10¢ 


385. <A Short List of Latin Suffixes. 10¢ 
889. Some Latin Expressions for Classroom 
Use. 10¢ 

$99. Word Ancestry. Interesting stories of 


the origins of English words. 15¢ 

402. Some of the More Common Latin 
ee Frequently Met in One’s Reading. 
5¢. 

442. Latin Abbreviations and Symbols in 
Medicine and Pharmacy. 5¢ 

446. Latin Words Adopted into English. 10¢ 
479. Latin Roots to be Memorized. 10¢ 
484. The Chief Sources of Our English Lan- 
guage. 15¢ 

485. Family Groups of Latin-Derived Eng- 


lish Words That Can Be Hlustrated on Posters. 


494. Some of the More Common Architect- 


ural Terms Derived from Latin and Greek. 


10¢ 
319. Mottoes for Latin Clubs and Classes. 
10¢ 
S21. Suggestions for the Teaching of the 


Latin Derivation of Ten Words in Each of 
Twenty School Subjects. 15¢ 

336. Mottoes of the United States. 10¢ 
538. A List of State Flowers of the United 
States, together with Their Classical Names. 
Suggestions for a project. 15¢ 

342. A List of Medical Abbreviations Taken 
from Latin. Required in a course for the train- 
ing of nurses. 5¢ 

349. History Makes Words Live. 15¢ 
552. Technical Terms from Italian, and Ulti- 
mately of Latin Origin. 5¢ 


374. Law Terms and Phrases from Latin. 
10¢ 
37%. Sententiae, or Pithy Sayings, from 


Publilius Syrus. 10¢ 

584. Latin Today. A radio program. 10¢ 
587. A Selected Bibliography in Derivation 
and General Language for the Teacher and 
Student. 10¢ 

591. The Terminology of Anatomy. 15¢ 


G02. New Words — The Effect of Social 
Change on Vocabulary. 10¢ 


Supplements 
26. Classical Origins of Scientific Terms. 
20¢ 
29. The Relationship of French to Latin. 10¢ 
34. The Greek That the Doctors Speak. 10¢ 


Posters 

Posters are 19 by 25 inches, unless otherwise 
noted. Prices: Single posters, 50¢; three 
posters, $1.35. Subjects are as follows: 
2. Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States. The words of Latin derivation are 
printed in red, and the other words in black. 
3. Skeleton Chart. The title is “Latin and 
Greek Serve as a Key to the Names of More 
than 200 Bones in Your Body.” On a large 
skeleton, drawn in black, the names of several 
of the bones are printed in red. 
4. Dictionary Chart. An open page of a 
dictionary, with the percentages of English 
words of Latin and Greek origin indicated in 
colors. Colors, red, green, and black. 


5. Romance Language Chart. The title is 
“Latin Is the Basis of Spanish, Italian, and 
French.” There are columns of related words 
in the four languages. Colors, red, green and 
black. 

G. Legal Terms. Several legal terms, in Latin, 
with English translations, are printed in red, 
black, and bright blue. 

7. Latin Phrases in Common Use. Several 
Latin phrases and their English translations 
are printed in red, black, and bright blue. 
&%. Loan Word Chart. The title is “The 
English Language Contains a Large Number 
of Actual Latin Words.” There are two columns 
of examples, printed in red and blue. 

9. Derivative Tree Chart. On a drawing of a 
tree, a Latin word is printed on the trunk, and 
English derivatives on the branches. Colors, 
black, brown, and green. 

10. Scientific Inventions Chart. Space for 
pictures of a locomotive, radio, automobile, and 
telephone is provided, and the Greek and 
Latin words from which the names come are 
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printed beneath. A list of other names is 
given also. Colors, red, black, and yellow. 
Ii. Victory Chart (19 by 28 inches). A piec- 
ture of a winged victory, and below it deriva- 
tives of the Latin word victoria in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, Italian, Ruman- 
ian, German, Dutch, and Polish. Colors, red, 
blue, and black. 

12. Mottoes Chart. The title is “Some Latin 
and Greek Mottoes of the Armed Forces.” 
Colors, red, black, and blue. 


GOVERNMENT AND VOTING 
Mimeographs 


I. A Summary of Points to be Remembered 
in Regard to the Government of Rome in the 
Time of Cicero. 10¢ 


82. A Simple Account of Legal Procedure in 
a Roman Court. 10¢ 


109. A Meeting of the Senate. 10¢ 
159. Social Problems in Cicero’s Time. 10¢ 


220. Some Ideas Regarding Citizenship to 
be Found in the Four Orations against Catiline. 


10¢ 


463. Elections and Voting among the Ro- 
mans. 15¢ 

316. Cicero and Modern Politics. 15¢ 
S88. Sentina Rei Publicae; Campaign Issues, 
63 B.C. 15¢ 

348. Contracts for Third-Year Latin. 10¢ 


376. A Mid-term Examination in Cicero. A 
test to show how the study of Cicero helps a 
student to be a better citizen of a democracy. 
10¢ 

Bulletins 


XXIV. The Writing on the Wall. Election 
notices in Pompeii. Illustrated. 45¢ 


THE CLASSICS IN THE POST-WAR CURRICULUM 
Pamphlets 


The High School’s Obligation to Democracy. 
An answer to the N.E. A. pamphlet. “What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach.” Prepared 
by a joint committee of the regional classical 
associations. 10¢ 

Why Latin and Greek Should Not Be Discon- 
tinued in Our Schools. Single copies, 5¢; 10 for 
40¢; 25 for 75¢; 50 for $1.25. 


Mimeograph 
A. The War and the Curriculum. 15¢ 


RADIO PROGRAMS 

Special Scripts 
2. A Radio Program. Derivation of interest- 
ing words, a dramatization from Vergil, talk 
on Roman wedding customs, songs. 15¢ 
6. A Radio Program. Derivation, Latin songs, 
and a burlesque skit based on Vergil. 10¢ 
7. Blackout in Hades. A farce. Dead Axis 
leaders go to Pluto’s realm and try to get 
control of it. 15¢ 
8%. The Furies and the Fuehrer. A farce. 
The souls of Axis leaders are tried in the realm 
of the dead, by ancient judges. 15¢ 

Mimeographs 
461. Broadcast of Caesar’s Battle against 
the Nervii. 10¢ 
532. What the Classics Do for High School 
Pupils—A Radio Talk. 10¢ 
551. A Trip through Roman History. A 
burlesque “sound effects” skit. 10¢ 
593. Practical Notes on the Production of 
Radio Programs. 10¢ 
GOI. Apologies to the Romans and to Horace 
Heidt. A burlesque. 10¢ 
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602. New Words—A Radio Talk. 10¢ 
603. Cicero versus Catilinam, or Mr. Dis- 
trict ‘Attorney. A burlesque radio skit. 10¢ 
604. They Will Gossip. The story of the 
boy Papirius, in the form of a humorous sketch. 
15¢ 

605. The Fall of Troy. A dignified presen- 
tation of Book II of Vergil’s Aeneid. 15¢ 


THE LATIN WALL CALENDAR 
The 1946 wall calendar is 16 by 22 inches 
in size, and is expertly printed on paper of 
good quality. A plastic spiral binding at the 
top ensures easy handling. The 1946 calendar 
is unified around the theme of festivals of the 
Roman year. In addition, one date of impor- 
tance in Roman history is marked in each 
month. Both the Roman and the modern sys- 
tems of dating are used. Numerals are large 
and easily visible from a distance. There are 
large, appropriate illustrations, and quotations 
about the month or festivals celebrated in it. 
Borders and quotations are printed in color. 
Price, $1.35. 
There are a few copies of the 1945 calendar 
left. Price, while they last, $1.00 each. 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 

An ample stock of Latin and Greek Christ- 
mas cards, newly printed, is now on hand, 
ready for delivery. Styles are as follows: 
P. A woodcut of the Parthenon, printed in 
terracotta on white. Inside, a good-luck greet- 
ing in Latin, suitable for Christmas or any 
occasion. Envelopes to match. 
LL. Roman lamps, in silhouette. Inside, a 
greeting in Latin. Colors, green, black, gold. 
Envelopes to match. 


S. The carol, “Silent Night,” translated into 
Latin, printed decoratively with holly and rib- 
bon borders. Colors, red, green, and black, on 
a buff background. Envelopes to match. 


T. A softly-colored picture of the three col- 
umns of the Temple of Castor and Pollux re- 
flected in the pool of the House of the Vestal 
Virgins, in the Forum at Rome. 
greeting in Latin. Colors, green, brown, blue. 
red. Envelopes to match. 

G. A picture of the Three Wise Men, with a 
Biblical verse (Luke ii, 14) in Greek. Inside, 
an appropriate greeting in Greek. Envelopes 
to match. 

PG. A woodcut of the Parthenon, printed in 
leaf-green on white. Inside, a greeting in 
Greek, suitable for Christmas or other occa- 
sions. Envelopes to match. 

Prices: All cards, 7¢ each; 15 for $1.00, any 


assortmert. 


POSTCARDS 

Holiday postcards, with the greeting “Ferias 
Laetas!” (“A Joyous Holiday!”) are available. 
They may be used for any holiday season of 
the year. The design, in green ink, is taken 
from Columbus’ drawing of one of his own 
ships. No envelopes. Can be sent through the 
mail for a one-cent stamp. Price, 30¢ for a 
packet of ten car's. 


CHRISTMAS 

Mimeographs 
103. Latin Translations of Several Well 
Known Songs, Including Christmas Carols. 
15¢ 
160. 
10¢ 
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DO YOU? 


Readers of the Classical Outlook may avail themselves of 
a combination offer which brings the Classical Outlook and 
the Classical Journal at a special rate, as well as member- 
ship in the American Classical League and one of the 
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SPECIAL COMBINATION 


Address: AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE 4, TENN. 
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163. Some Paragraphs 
Written in Easy Latin. 5¢ 
236. More about the Saturnalia. 1l0¢ 
294. Officium Stellae. A liturgical play suit. 
able for presentation at Christmas. 10¢ 
297. A Bibliography of Articles Helpful jy 
Preparing Entertainments for Christmas, 5¢ 
382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 10¢ 
388. The Origin of the Roman Saturnalia, 
10¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas Program 
by the Latin Department. 10¢ 

466. A Roman and an American Christmas 
Compared. A play in two acts. 10¢ 


478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas Cards, 
o¢ 


about —Chiristmas 


Articles 
Articles in THe CLAssicaL OUTLOOK: 
The Roman Saturnalia. December, 1937. 10¢ 
Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia. Decem.- 
ber, 1938. 10¢ 
Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide Customs, 
December, 1939. 10¢ 
Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer. Decem. 
ber, 1940. 10¢ 
Christmas and the Epiphany; Their Pagan 
Antecedents, December, 1941. 10¢ 
December 25th, Christmas Day, December, 
1942. 10¢ 
MIMEOGRAPHED MATERIAL FOR 
THANKSGIVING 
420. A Thanksgiving Day Program. A sug- 
gestion. 5¢ 
546. Thanksgiving for Latin. 
English. 15¢ 
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— This newspaper will do much to stimulate interest 
$5.00 in the study of Latin. 
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2.70 
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A Newspaper in easy Latin. Current news, scien- 
tific and literary articles, songs, jokes, crossword 
puzcles. Seventh year of publication. 
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